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THE RECOVERY OF EUROPE 
By Hilaire Belloc 
I 



EUROPE must recover: Now, what is 
Europe? Europe which came with- 
in an ace of destruction through 
the Prussian poison long absorbed and per- 
mitted, long increasing in effect, has, at 
an immense cost in vitality, cut out that 
growth. But in the effort Europe stands 
exhausted and must recover. If it does not 
do so, the operation will have killed the 
patient. 

Well, what is Europe? 

We must answer that question exactly 
if we are to face the problem at all, let 
alone to solve it. Even if we are lucky 
enough to get statesmanship instead of 
demagogy, statesmanship itself will fail 
unless it knows the factors of its task. 

What is Europe? 

Europe is not a congeries of nations. 
That view of our civilisation is terribly 
dangerous in its crude simplicity, its vast 
ignorance of the complex reality. True, 
the religion of nationality has been the 
sustenance of this war. Without it the 
strain could never have been endured. 
Those in whom that emotion was weakest 
failed first, and those in whom it is strong- 
est are now the ultimate victors. True, 
the general motive of nationalism has in- 
spired its policy, and the chief desire of 
the victors to effect a full and final peace 
is expressed in terms of nationalism. They 
base their policy upon the idea of na- 
tionalities defined as far as may be and, 
once defined, free from alien government. 
Nevertheless, to regard Europe as a con- 
geries of clearly marked nationalities, a 
sort of tessellated map the boundary lines 



on which exactly contain highly individual 
States, and those States each equally 
conscious members of the European so- 
ciety, is to see something which is not 
there. To act on such a concept would be 
to build upon no real foundation, to mis- 
take the nature of one's material. It would 
result in mishaps as fatal as the confusion 
of iron for wood in the design of a ship, or 
the fashioning of some complex instru- 
ment without regard to the varying de- 
grees of expansion, of conductivity, of 
density in the various metals. 

Europe with her colonies is a certain 
culture developed in men not too dis- 
similar by racial descent to show one 
typ^ — ^ typ^ which all that is not Eu- 
ropean recognises at once as something 
different from the rest of the world-^ 
though it is now nearly half the world 
and much more than half the governing 
power of the world. 

This vast State which summed up all 
our origins and from which we air de- 
rive passed, about sixteen centuries ago, 
through a prodigious revolution in religion 
the first seeds of which had been sown 
three hundred years earlier, and the com- 
pletion of which was not effected for fully 
a hundred more. This revolution in relig- 
ion — ^that is in the whole habit of the mind 
and therefore in all the product of society 
— had the strange effect, through mis- 
sionary zeal, of widely extending the old 
civilisation from which it sprang, although 
that civilisation was already fatigued and 
impoverished. Ireland, the Germanics, the 
Slav countries far to the north and east, 
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Scandinavia, came by an unceasing proc- 
ess into the orbit and within the limits of 
what men called Christendom: the task 
was accomplished — save for a few barbar- 
ous exceptions — about a thousand years 
ago, and within that period the Europe 
we know has developed. 

This development has indeed produced 
nationalities as the marks of division: but 
not only nationalities, nor those national- 
ities equally well defined, nor — for the 
most part — lying within definite and un- 
disputed geographical limits. 

If we put only the major divisions of 
that complex which we call Europe, as 
those divisions stand to-day, we shall find, 
at least, five great categories of which 
each one is independent of the rest and 
makes a cross division at variance with 
all the others. 

I. We have first of all the nationalities. 
They vary in national consciousness from 
the intense national feeling of a French- 
man or an Englishman to the vague half- 
awakened traditions of Lithuania. They 
vary in definition of boundary from the 
perfect sea-limit of Great Britain to the 
hopeless puzzle of Thrace and its sea- 
board. They vary in test: language is no- 
where a perfect test, but you have an ex- 
treme like the French language with its 
small outliers in the Netherlands and cer- 
tain Alpine valleys, and its small Basque 
and Breton exceptions at home, and an- 
other extreme like the Swiss with four 
languages and one jealously guarded na- 
tional system, or a third type, the Eng- 
lish, covering the whole Irish race save a 
small fraction,, and the United States as 
a whole yet excluding the mass of the 
Welsh. Race is rarely a test, it is too 
vague: locality never. They vary in sim- 
plicity of site, from the British or French 
who nowhere (in Europe) overpass rigid 
frontiers to the Prussians who have a 
fragment east of Poland, the Saxons who 



have fragments hundreds of miles away 
from their own country in Transylvania, 
and I know not which of the German na- 
tions which has a fragment on the lower 
Volga, thither transplanted by a German 
sovereign of Russia. 

2. We have next the religions. Constan- 
tinople evangelised half the east, Rome 
all the west. The Orthodox and the Latin 
communions were separated for centuries 
by a belt of Lithuanian paganism not 
quite eliminated till four hundred years 
ago. The two churches have stood for cen- 
turies in a violent opposition which has 
increased with time, which is the great 
line of cleavage everywhere between the 
Baltic and the Balkans, and on which the 
Hapsburg dynasty reposed. For that te- 
nacious institution was not a chance sur- 
vival. It had a meaning. It was the organ 
of the Catholic as opposed to the Ortho- 
dox Slav. As though this parting were 
not enough you have the great religious 
quarrel of the sixteenth century making a 
cross division in the west. Nor is it a single 
cross division of north and south. A third 
of Ireland is Protestant. The Huguenots 
of France, though not a twentieth of the 
nation in numbers, are very powerful 
through their wealth — ^and their power is 
in the south. The German speech is almost 
exactly divided between the two forms 
of thought as are the Netherlands and 
Switzerland in balance of power if not in 
numbers. This distinction was half for- 
gotten during the wave of scepticism 
which swept the vocal classes in the 
eighteenth century, and came to a climax 
in the nineteenth. Even to-day there are 
provincial centres in which it is thought 
good manners to ignore it. But it works a 
contrast in custom and morals of a most 
profound sort throughout Europe. And 
this is but a part of the story. You must 
add to the eastern and western division of 
Orthodox and Latin, to the northern and 
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southern division of Catholic and Protes- 
tant, the intense force called anti-clerical- 
ism, a by-product of Catholic societies so 
strong in its action that for a generation it 
formed, with its opponents, the one living 
political quarrel of France, Italy, and 
Spain, to which quarrel all other forms of 
political issue were subsidiary. 

Religious Traditions 

I shall show later how this factor of the 
various religious cleavages affects our 
issue. I will be content here with only two 
examples — amply sufficient. The Belgian 
clerical was " Flaminguant" — ^teutonist: 
opposed to the French tongue in Belgium 
and all its connotations; never suspecting 
what an awful issue such sympathies 
would raise, nor what an ironical fate 
awaited his great centre, Louvain. That is 
the first example. The second is this: One 
hears of the "Southern Slavs" — ^the 
"Yugo-SIavo'* — as claiming to form one 
State. The claim is just. The language 
and race are the same, and the national 
aspiration is very real. But how many 
here know that half this people refuse to 
admit the priest of the other half, or that 
the diflFerence in religious tradition be- 
tween the two halves has led to the use of 
two alphabets? One half cannot read what 
the other half writes. One half prints its 
papers as we print ours, in the characters 
used in the article. The other prints them 
in quasi-Russian script and will tolerate 
no other letters. 

3. We have the languages and their dia- 
lects. These do not determine nationality 
—but how powerful they are both for the 
dissemination and the withholding of ideas ! 
And the frontiers of popular language are 
far more capricious, far more numerous, 
and at the same time far more vague than 
their printed literature or the set speech 
of the wealthier classes would suggest. 

4. Profoundly affecting the problem is 



yet another cross. division: that between 
the agricultural and the industrial areas. 
It has become more acute under the pres- 
sure of war. The mind of the one is not 
the mind of the other. The towns of in- 
dustry have the organisation and the 
voice, but the country has the resisting 
power. Whole communities are coloured 
by the predominance of the one type over 
the other. The industrial world is a herd, 
easily run by self-appointed leaders whose 
only anxiety is for their own position 
among a very few similar competitors. 
The agricultural world is organic. The 
former will accept any general rules im- 
posed upon it. The very life of great towns 
makes such unquestioning obedience and 
mechanical submission at once possible 
and necessary. The latter will never obey 
these uniform and oppressive laws. 

5. But the cross division in Europe to- 
day of agricultural and industrial, pro- 
found as it is, does not produce the direct 
violent and immediate effects of the last 
great cross division, the most clearly 
expressed of all: the division between 
the capitalist minority and their wage- 
earners. That great moder.n quarrel has 
its faint counterpart even in agricultural 
Europe, where there is the contrast be 
tween the stable, owning peasantry on 
the one side and the great eastern estates 
on the other. But for much the most part 
the quarrel of owners and non-owners is a 
quarrel of the great towns and ports, in- 
cluding the coal-fields upon which they 
depend for their strange modern growth. 

This cross division is of such sharpness 
and separates interests so strong and so 
conscious that many confidently believed 
it at the outbreak of this war to outweigh 
nationality itself. That opinion erred: but 
not so widely that, under the strain of war 
and towards the end of it, the industrial 
quarrel overbore, in the defeated coun- 
tries at least, the national claims. It 
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threatened and threatens anarchy, and 
even the victorious countries know how 
their industrial parts are moved to great 
changes to-day. 

Such are the difficulties of the great 
problem. Such are the conflicting defini- 
tions of right and the conflicting motives 
with which we have to deal. 

So much for the analysis or criticism of 
a tremendous task. What of the synthesis ? 
What of the accomplishment of a final 
stability? 

The details of such an arrangement 
must be postponed to the second of these 
two articles. But we shall do well to begin 
by seeing the thing in its largest outlines. 
In the first place the guiding principle 
of the settlement, in spite of all the per- 
plexities which disturb it, must be na- 
tional sympathy and tradition. This is so 
obvious that even the hurried and super- 
ficial glance of the newspaper and the par- 
liamentarian have long grasped it, and 
that even distant communities which can 
t know little of Europe understand its im- 
I portance. Indeed the trouble has been to 
I prevent so simple and obvious a principle 
I overriding all others, or obscuring the 
I other principles of contrast and division 
which make what lies before us the awful 
I thing it is. 

We must begin by nationality, because 
nationality has been the driving force 
guiding all this affair. Within the national 
boundaries as they shall be established 
the other divisions of language, or religion, 
even of race, and perhaps of economic 
quarrel, may be arranged. But national 
the future of Europe must be. And the 
prime characteristic of its stability will be 
that national realities should be recog- 
nised. Even where boundaries cannot be 
exactly fixed; even where, as in the greater 
part of the new experiments, disappointed 
minorities must necessarily be included 
within the frontiers of satisfied majorities; 



even though you leave by this principle of 
nationality a legacy of unsolved minor 
problems, still it is the principle which 
must guide the whole. 

Let me take a test case: the kingdom of 
Bohemia. 

Bohemia is a State clearly defined by 
nature and by history. It is a square terri- 
tory enclosed entirely by three ranges of 
mountains to the north, east and west, 
and cut off, though not so thoroughly, to 
the south. It is the upper basin of the 
Moldau and the Elbe. 

How far this quadrilateral, which has 
been permanently present in Europe as 
a political entity, has also preserved its 
original race, we do not know. The fluc- 
tuations of language little concern us. 
Religion is almost homogeneous : but when 
it comes to national tradition you are pre- 
sented with the following phenomenon: 

The metal-workers and the foresters of 
the northern mountain boundaries are 
largely German in tradition. They do not 
hold to a German national tradition, for 
there is no such thing, but they hold 
strongly to the German cultural tradition 
as against the Slav. Were it possible to 
map out in detail village by village, parish 
by parish, what is on the whole German 
in tradition and what is Bohemian, you 
would have an impossible frontier, not 
only ridiculously tortuous, but indefensi- 
ble materially arid morally. It is not pos- 
sible to do this. But even a rough attempt 
at it, the abandonment of the mountains, 
for instance, would land you nowhere. If 
you are to have a new State which is to be 
stable at all, which is to have a chance of 
authority, and through authority of set- 
tling its economic domestic disputes and of 
making something final, you must recog- 
nise the State of Bohemia, with its fron- 
tiers following the mountain chains, with 
its capital of Prague, with its connection 
eastward towards its Polish cousins, with 
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all its traditions intact. That would in- 
volve the submission of certain Germanic 
minorities. That is inevitable. They are 
not the strongest elements in the State, 
and they are not the best. On the other 
hand, they are by nature docile. Bohemia 
within its historic boundaries, Bohemia 
recognised and rehabilitated, would be a 
permanent factor in Europe. Any attempt 
to create a frontier geographically arti- 
ficial, or recognising the Germanic effort 
of colonisation by force or infiltration in 
the past, would not achieve stability at 
all. 

I have only taken Bohemia as one ex- 
ample because it happens to be a complex 
and a difficult one. But the general prin- 
ciple stands. We must recognise the claims 
of nationality round which all this great 
war has been fought: we must take for the 
boundaries of those nationalities, in spite 
of local anomalies, their traditional and 
historic boundaries. 

How shall opinion be expressed? 

To say that it shall be expressed by the 
popular voice is to take two things for 
granted, which, as a fact, do not exist. 
The first is a popular conscience of geog- 
raphy — ^the power of millions of people to 
tell you with one voice exactly where their 
boundaries lie. The second is a popular 
initiative: the power of millions of people 
to frame the terms of the question upon 
which they shall vote. 

Instincts of the Mass 

There is a danger of error here which 
. you find running throughout all represen- 
tative institutions: the idea that vast 
numbers of men can act as though they 
were small numbers. They cannot. Men 
cannot vote upon a matter which they 
have themselves determined. They can 
only accept or veto in large numbers clear 
proposals put before them by a few. 
Therefore you can only have a popular 



vote within a framework which the peace 
conference shall lay down. You could 
create an artificial majority anywhere, by 
artificially including in some naturally 
united district an extraneous province. 
Such questions as may be submitted to a 
popular vote must necessarily be sub- 
mitted from above, and it is at once the 
chief and imperative duty of those who 
submit such questions to follow the nat- 
ural and historic lines; to follow the 
boundaries which sane history points out; 
to lean towards the older tradition and 
against recent colonisation; to neglect 
altogether the argument of "industrial 
efficiency'' and the rest, with which cos- 
mopolitan capital will try to muddy the 
waters. There is sl Bohemian State in Eu- 
rope; a Magyar State; an Austrian State 
— ^the eastern mark; a Poland; a Rumania; 
a Serbia, and so forth. 

All negative attempts to confuse those 
great simple issues by a discussion of un- 
certain, complex boundaries are perils to 
the final settlement. 

In this respect we must be particularly 
careful of the test of language, because it 
Is a simple test, or rather because it is a 
mechanical one. It appeals strongly to 
men remote from the actual circumstances 
of any particular national problem. All 
political errors, or almost all, come from 
this attempt at mechanical simplification. 
We must remember that the test of lan- 
guage is subject to a hundred modifica- 
tions. The statistics, to begin with, are 
modified by the nature of the government 
which drew them up, and by its object in 
drawing them up. Beyond this, more im- 
portant is the fact that groups of lan- 
guages do not correspond necessarily to 
national tradition at all. 

Religious divisions again can only be 
dealt with upon the basis of a supposed 
national unity. 

I take the, case of thfe Masurian popula- 
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tion, Polish in tradition but, alone of the 
Poles, Protestant in faith. I take the 
Federal Republic of Switzerland, divided 
into Catholic and Protestant, as it is also 
divided by another cross division into 
Latin and Germanic tongues. I take the 
curiously united region of Alsace. 

Treat any one of these as political units 
— ^which they are — and you get your an- 
swer at once. The Masurian population is 
Protestant but it is Polish. Alsace is a per- 
fect medley of two religions, but it is 
united historically in its political char- 
acter. 

In other words in this matter of relig- 
ious difference the test of the unit is na- 
tionality. And to that test we must 
adhere. 

It is true that religion is also in many 
places a test of national survival, and of 
national definition. For instance, in all 
the western marches of Poland Catholi- 
cism is the test of Polish nationality, even 
after many generations of Prussian occu- 
pation and propaganda in language. Or 
again, the southern boundaries of the 
Kingdom of Holland, especially towards 
the sea, were established by the Protes- 
tant struggle against Spain in the six- 
teenth century. But in spite of this, in 
spite of the fact that we must recognise 
religious differences and mark the places 
where it connotes a real difference of na- 
tional tradition, it should be submitted, if 
we are to make the final settlement stable, 
to the settlement of nationality. 

Let us grant then (as I think is already 
granted, in the minds of nearly all of those 
who approach this problem seriously) that 



the strong modern motive of national 
patriotism must be satisfied first: that no 
firm or permanent arrangement could be 
made which does not accept it, work with 
it, and try to confirm it for good. 

Let us suppose Europe (it is too good a 
dream to come true) fixed in a stable ar- 
rangement of States much the greater part 
of which would be strong through a 
common patriotism, and able with that 
strength to manage each its own domes- 
tic problem, especially the most perilous 
problem of all, its economic problem. Let 
us even imagine international forces to 
have become straightforward, to be work- 
ing above board, and to be acting only 
as servants of the common good, and as 
subsidiary to these local national enthu- 
siasms. Does there not still remain a 
danger for the future peace of Europe, 
and in particular a peril to that civilisa- 
tion of the south and west, which the 
former German Empire and its Allies in- 
solently challenged and so very nearly 
destroyed? 

There does. It is still in acute danger, 
and it will become a greater danger than 
ever if we imagine that we have settled 
things once and for all by the erection of 
nominally independent States. That dan- 
ger is the coalescence under another form 
of all those forces which when they were 
moulded and organised by Prussia proved 
so awful a menace to the older civilised 
life of Europe. 

That is the target of policy. Let us aim 
at striking it. — Land and Water. 

{To be continued.) 



